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supper. He was just settling down to work at his briefs; but he
got up and left everything to attend to his importunate visito rs.
The time taken by them would probably have to be made up
afterwards, and he would go on with his work until sunrise.
"The expression on the face of his son showed a mixture of
protest and resignation; but Salmeron seemed to enjoy being
the victim of his friends and political supporters. His door was
never shut to anyone; in that house they did not employ the
subterfuge of saying that he was not at home. In vain the
porcelain pkte at the door advertised certain hours for con-
sultation."1 Salmeron did not run away or cut short an inter-
view. He had not the technique of the great personage who
can convey by a look or a gesture that the audience is at an end.
He lived, perhaps, in less hurried times than ours; but his mind
would be given up completely to his visitor, and he did not
know, could not imagine, what it was to be in a hurry. He felt
the intoxication of talk; and when his visitors did not arouse it,
he provoked it himself and ran to meet it. Those who did not
know him well imagined that it was only worth while hearing
him speak in the Cortes, the lecture room or the law courts.
That was not so. " Salmeron was eloquent, even in intimacy."
In the Cortes, members on the other side listened to him
hypnotized, annihilated. They protested inwardly, but they
were compelled to listen in silence. He could be severe, too,
with his own party. " As a patriot first and a republican after-
wards. .. ", he said, in the course of a celebrated meeting held
in a theatre. There was a storm of protest, Salmeron waited
until it had blown over, and began the phrase again. There was
another outburst; but Salmeron remained cool and collected,
standing on the stage, and would not continue his speech until
the phrase and the paragraph which followed had been correctly
and completely delivered. Salmeron never left a phrase un-
finished. In this he was helped by his training in philosophy
and his constant exercise in logical thought. His oratory was
part of himself, part of his fine figure and his ringing voice. Yet
he was not a leader of men, not a founder of parties. He could
1 Pensamientos y fragments, 16,
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